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been sufficiently acquainted with Babylonian. In speaking of the existence 
of Greek words in Daniel, he says : " In order to reconcile this fact with the 
theory of the antiquity of the book, it has been maintained that the names of 
the musical instruments . . . may have been borrowed from the Greeks by 
the Babylonians as early as the 6th century B. C. Such a supposition, if not 
absolutely impossible, is at least extremely precarious, and wholly unsup- 
ported by the evidence of the cuneiform inscriptions." Does the author 
entirely ignore the fact that for at least 1,000 years before the date assigned 
to Daniel there was lively commercial intercourse between all the great 
nations of western Asia, northern Africa and Europe ? Such statements as 
the above are injudicious and misleading, and are, I am sorry to say, too 
frequent in the pages of the book. He locates the composition of Daniel, as 
does the school which he follows, in the Maccabaean period. His arguments 
are substantially those of his party. His linguistic and historical notes 
reveal little that is new, but give us a good compilation of all that tends to 
substantiate his position. His interpretation of the book accords with his 
views of its date. One is somewhat surprised constantly to find the author 
speaking ex cathedra on points which are extremely doubtful. Mr. Bevan 
should carefully revise and tone down many of his statements before another 
edition. Some special work in the line of Babylonian literature and history 
would add vastly to the usefulness of his book, As it is, it will serve a good 
purpose, but must be used with caution. It is supplied with valuable indexes 
of Scripture texts and Aramaic words. Price. 



Amos : An Essay in Exegesis. By H. G. Mitchell, Professor in Boston 
University. Boston : N. J. Bartlett & Co. Pp. 209. 

By German, as well as English commentators, the prophecy of Amos has 
been singularly neglected. The Cambridge Bible series, which is now nearly 
complete in the department of prophecy, has not yet given us a volume on 
this important book. Professor Mitchell tells us in his preface that his essay 
in exegesis is intended especially for use in schools of theology, but he has so 
carefully limited the critical notes that one cannot but feel that he has fallen 
a little below his aim, and hit rather the great public of Bible students who are 
interested in all things scriptural, but do not have the time for original inves- 
tigation. The book is popular throughout, and well calculated to present in 
attractive form the general results of scholarship in the study of Amos. Of 
the deeper questions of the prophecy — textual, critical and theological — 
some are ignored, some raised, none treated exhaustively. But at the pres- 
ent day there is a growing demand for this type of book. The author's plan 
in accomplishing his task is one which is commending itself more and more 
to Bible students as the only true and scientific method of studying prophecy. 
He first introduces us to the surroundings and times of the prophet, then he 
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endeavors to make clear what he wished to teach, and finally to study him in 
his relations to other Old Testament authors. 

In the introductory studies the reader learns to know the simple, rugged, 
fearless prophet of Tekoa in his home, and becomes familiar with some of 
the social and religious problems that weighed upon his heart. The analysis 
of the material is especially felicitous. In the body of the book, under the 
head of "Translation and Comments," it may well be questioned whether 
the author has not made two grave mistakes. The first is one of form. 
Instead of putting the translation and accompanying notes on the same page, 
he compels the reader to continually turn from the one to the other. Further, 
the notes, while suggestive, often explain what is clear to all, except per- 
haps the most primary student. Not a little material, in itself interesting, 
but somewhat foreign to the understanding of the text, is introduced, with 
the unfortunate result that the comments alone occupy one hundred and 
twenty - five pages. 

The spirit manifested in the chapter on Amos and the Hexateuch is fair 
and open to the testimony of facts. That the Deuteroriomist was influenced 
by Amos rather than Amos by the former is established. His thesis that it is 
no longer admissible to suppose that Amos derived his material from tradi- 
tion can hardly be said to be proved. From this he infers that JE was in 
existence and known to the prophet. The conclusion is drawn from an 
inductive study of the passages throwing light upon the prophet's concep- 
tions of God, that he had attained to a purely monotheistical position. 

The relative age of Joel, Obediah and Amos is treated at some length. 
The author frankly professes a preference for the early date of Joel, but he 
arrives at absolutely no conclusion as the result of his study. Unfortunately 
the social philosophy, which is one of the central questions of the prophecy, 
and which is most interesting in the light of to-day, is scarcely noticed. If 
Professor Mitchell does not exhaust the subject, neither does he the reader, 
for no one can read the book without receiving suggestions, and, for the 
student taking up Amos for the first time, it is a most valuable aid. 

C. F. K. 

Christian Scriptures : comprising the greater portion of the Books of the New 
Testament. Part III. of Scriptures Hebrew and Christian, arranged and 
edited as an introduction to the study of the Bible. By E. T. Bartlett, 
D.D., and Professor J. P. Peters, Ph.D. New York : G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1893. Pp. xii. X 601. $2.00. 

Amid changing interpretations of the Bible, said Dr. Jowett, our aim 
should be, not to add another, but to recover the original one ; that is, to 
regain the meaning of the words as they first struck on the ears and flashed 
before the eyes of those who heard and read them. Such is the purpose of 
the editor of this volume, Dean E. T. Bartlett, D.D., of the Protestant 



